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LETTER OF JOHN FOTHERGILL TO FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 323.) 


Therefore, as you believe in the light, see 
that you walk in it, while it shines upon you, 
that so ye may become the children of the light 
and of the day, children of God, heirs and co- 
heirs with Christ in the kingdom of his Father’s 
glory, which will be of more value in a dying 
hour, than all the pleasures of the world, were it 
possible for a man to obtain them. Let me 
therefore recommend you to the ingrafted Word, 
which, as it is obeyed and followed, is able to 
save the soul. It is not far from any, but nigh 
at hand, even in the mouth and in the heart, 
that it may be both heard and done. Thus as 
all come up in obedience unto the word of 
Truth, you will draw down the favour of God 
upon you, and the Lord will be as a king to 
defend you, a rock of refuge in the scattering 
day that is near at hand, when the Lord will 
hide his faithful children as in the hollow of his 
hand. 

Remember, dear Friends, how the Lord’s 
love was manifested over those exercised ones 
who were in pain for the welfare of Jerusalem. 
On these he set his mark for their safety, whilst 
those who beheld the abominations with ease 
and unconcernedness, perished with those who 
worked them, though they might not be found 
with them in open profaneness; but they had 
all one fare. These things have been left for 
our instruction, and my soul desires that we may 
thoroughly consider them; then I believe a 
concern would be begotten in many hearts who 
are now at ease, that we might grow rich towards 
God, and bring forth fruits to his honour; and 
not to seck ourselves, or the favour or friendship 
of the world. For those who do so, and are 
more concerned herein, than in considering how 
they may behave, so as to be worthy receivers 
of the many blessings, both spiritual and tempo- 
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ral, which he hath favoured us with, may be 
assured, that the all-seeing eye of God is over 
them, and he sees them with displeasure, though 
they may think themselves safe and rich, and 
may create to themselves peace, and deck them- 
selves with God’s jewels, yet their peace may be 
broken when they have the greatest need of 
true peace, and their riches become poverty and 
want ; which I heartily desire may never be the 
state of any whom God hath visited with his 
glorious Truth. 

This word lives in my heart to you all, whe- 
ther old or young, rich or poor, whom the Lord 
hath concerned to labour for the good of his 
church, whether in a public testimony, or in a 
more private manner. See that you come up in 
your proper office, in the dominion and authority 
of the pure Truth, and keep close under the 
government of your heavenly Captain, who hath 
engaged you in his warfare against the enemy of 
souls ; and beware of consulting with flesh and 
blood, or giving way to the reasoning part. 
This weakens your hands as it gets room, and is 
the work of the enemy, who seeing himself de- 
throned in you, and the Lord concerning you to 
help to overturn his power in others, I know 
great are his endeavours to hinder such in their 
progress, and many are the snares he is making 
use of, Therefore, dear Friends, keep true to 
your leader, whether it be little or more that 
the Lord requireth of you. Let your eye be 
singly to him, your faith fixed in his power, and 
the enemy, with all his agents, will be put to 
flight. And as you abide in the word of his 
patience, you shall grow strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might. Notwithstanding 
some may be ready to think, that though they 
get one step forward one day, yet they lose it 
another; and so are ready to faint in their 
minds, and let in discouragements ; let me cau- 
tion you, my tender Friends, against admit- 
ting these things to have too much place in 
your thoughts: for God, who hath begun the 
work, if you abide in his counsel, will carry it 
on, and perfect it, in his own time, to his praise 
and your comfort. Be faithful, therefore, in 
your several conditions, and think not God’s 
time long, but wait for it. Remember David, 
and how long it was ere he came to rule Israel 
after he was annointed king by the prophet, and 
how many trials and deep exercises he under- 
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went, insomuch that he feared he should one 
day fall by the hand of those who sought his 
life. Certain it is, that many whom the Lord 
has service for, he is pleased to try with various 
exercises, in order that they may be experimental 
witnesses for him, of his great power. 

Neither let any despise the day of small 
things, but be faithful in the little: if the Lord 
see meet he can add more. But those who are 
not faithful in little, how are they likely to be 
faithful in much? And therefore are unfit to 
have it. See therefore, my Friends, that you 
quit yourselves like men and women for God, in 
your several services, whether in public testi- 
mony, or in affairs relating to discipline and the 
good order of the church; that so nothing may 
be wanting on your parts. Then, how soon 
soever the Lord may come to take a view of his 
vineyard, in order to clear it of the fruitless 
branches, which he hath long beheld with a 
sparing eye, and plentifully watered them with 
the showers of his love, you may be clear of the 
blood of such, having discharged yourduty every 
way toward them. Methinks, Friends, I find 
it rest upon me to say, this day draws on apace ; 
a day wherein he will make it plain who are onhis 
side, and are following him faithfully ; and who 
they are who profess to follow him, and yet live 
to themselves, and in the liberty of their own 
carnal hearts. My soul is in deep heaviness 
many times for such, though they are often the 
most unwilling to consider things aright; and 
sometimes the most forward to judge hardly of 
the servants of the Lord, who are made willing 
to spend and be spent for the glory of God, and 
the good of his people; and of whose labour and 
travail, both in body and spirit, the Lord takes 
notice, and they shall not go unrewarded, as 
they continue faithful unto God; unto whom 
they look in all they take in hand, and dare not 
spare, neither for favour, affection, nor anything 
that is here below, when the Lord opens their 
understandings ; and these shall rest from their 
labour, in endless happiness, and their works 
shall follow them. 

And unto you who have kept your integrity, 
and are as fathers and mothers in Israel, for 
whom I have a reverent esteem in the Lord; a 
word dwells upon my spirit, in the pure love of 
God. May you ever remember the days of your 
youth, and how tenderly the Lord dealt with 
you; how he led you even on step by step, and 
often passed by the infirmities and weaknesses 
that attended you. And when you were in dan- 
ger of missing your way, you, whose desires were 
good, did not ; he condescend to inform your un- 
derstandings, lead you as by the hand, and help 
you into the way again? hus did your hea- 
venly Father deal with you, in his tender love 
and mercy. As you keep these things in re- 
membrance, they will engage your minds to be 
watchful over, and very tender towards, those 
who are but as children, as you once were, in 
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dle the Li nl is at work, and Sibling them for 
his service, to promote the good of Zion, and the 
welfare of Jerusalem; for which many of you 
have faithfully laboured in your day. The Lord 
is stirring up many, whom he will make valiant 
for himself and his Truth upon earth, as they 


‘stand faithful unto him, when many of you are 
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gone to your rest. Therefore, dear Friends, re- 
ceive the word of exhortation; and wherever 
you see any tender breathing babe, that hath its 
Father’s stamp upon it, although it appear weak 
and in a stammering manner, if you can discern 
that its longing and desire is for the prosperity 
of Truth, and of the glorious work of God, how 
can you but be glad thereof? And if it happens 
that such an one should at any time miss its 
way, either on the right hand or on the left, how 
ready should the wise in heart be to inform, and 
extend a hand to help in the same love wherein 
God dealt with you in your childhood. As you 
are thus preserved in the pure meek spirit of 
Jesus, your heavenly Head, it will abundantly 
add to your authority, and beget the more care 
in those you are thus concerned for, to answer 
your advice, and to keep close to the requirings 
of God; and it will also give you the greater 
weight with such as are justly blameable. Thus 
will the government of Christ, the power and 
authority of the gospel, more and more prevail 
over that which is of the flesh and fleshly will, 
through your keeping in the dominion and dig- 
nity of Truth, the church of God be adorned with 
her own robe, with the Holy Spirit of the living 
Lord; and her members will love and cherish 
one another, every one acting in its own place 
and station, be it ever so small or low; the cir- 
culation of heavenly life will then be witnessed, 
and all will go on to the glory and honour of 
the great God, who is worthy for ever. 

My brethren, as much as in you lies, keep in 
the meek, gentle, condescending spirit of love 
one towards another; so that nothing may ever 
get place amongst you, that may grow to hard- 
ness, or cause grudgings to arise in any of your 
minds one towards another, for this will insensi- 
bly eat as a canker, to the weakening of your 
strength and authority unawares. But so give 
way to one another, in the liberty of truth, that 
you may grow up in the blessed fellowship of 
the glorious gospel, as that all who behold your 
Christian behaviour one towards another, may 
have cause to say you are the people of God, and 
taught by his Holy Spirit. And thus you will 
be a good example to the very hindermost of 
those amongst whom you are concerned, which 
will be a means to fasten and set home your 
several services upon all you are engaged with. 
You will also be kept near and dear one unto 
another, in the unity of the one spirit, the bond 
of lasting peace; which as you abide in, the 
enemy, with all his twistings and twinings, will 
never be able to break or deprive you of. ‘There- 
fore, my brethren, join hand in hand, and set 
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shoulder to shoulder in this weighty work,—the | I had ranked myself—a state so stripped, that 
at times when good arose, they scarcely knew 


promotion of Grod’s blessed Truth,—and go on in 
the name and fear of the Lord, in self-denial, 
which reaches a great way, if traly considered, 


and under a sense of the daily need you have of 


his assistance. This doth my soul earnestly en- 
treat of you all, being filled with a sense of the 
goodness of God at this very moment, and drawn 
forth therein much more than I did expect. 
But having now eased my bowed spirit of that 
which has remained as an exercise upon me, I 





shall conclude, earnestly wishing the welfare of 
you all; and the Lord, saith my soul, multiply 
his mercies and the visitations of his pure love, 
with the peace of his Holy Spirit, upon his whole 
flock and family. To God the Father, through 
Jesus Christ, be everlasting glory, honour and 
praise, who is worthy, worthy, now and for ever. 
Joun FOTHERGILL. 


Wensleydale, Yorkshire, 21st 12th mo., 1699. 


Account of Mary Binns, a minister, who died 
at Poole, Great Britain, 7th month 4th. 1851. 
aged 76 years. 


Many of her survivors will have a lively recol- 
lection of this dear friend, who, through a long 
course of years had been a humble devoted 
follower of her Lord and Saviour, and who was 
earnest in inviting all to come and taste of His 
goodness, affectionately entreating such as had 
not yielded to the gracious invitations of divine 
love, to be willing to give themselves unto Him 
who declared,—“ Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out.’”’ She was favoured in 
her early days with the visitations of redeeming 
love, and having in the spring-time of life put 
her hand to the plough, she looked not back. 
The following memoranda were written in the 
18th year of her age : 


4th mo., 24, 17938. “I have read several 
extracts from letters of Sarah Grubb. Oh! that 
they may spur me up to yield more obedience to 
every pointing of duty.” 

5th mo., 6th. “ A few days since, I heard 
of there being a great alteration in P. B., which 
afforded me real pleasure. Oh! that she, with 
myself, and all who have given in their names to 
serve the Lord, may be faithful, that so he may 
become our portion, and the God of Jacob the lot 
of our inheritance. 
Lord’s will, is what at times, | am favoured to 
desire.” 

5th mo., 27th, 1793. “TI have attended the 
Yearly Meeting as doorkeeper, and have felt my 
mind comforted under a belief that I have been 


in the line of my duty, although in most of the | 


sittings 1 have experienced great poverty, which 
I trust has been profitable to me. The women’s 
meeting concluded in a memorable manner. 
Rebecca Young addressed a state, under which 


from whence it came. 
| couraging, and very pleasant to my poor mind, 


Her language was en- 


leaving it under a sweet composure.” 

In the 4th month of 1815, she was united in 
marriage to William Binns, (concerning whom 
an account is given in the Annual Monitor for 
last year.) ‘his union was much blessed to our 
dear friends, and like Zacharias and Elizabeth 
of old, they were concerned to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. 

Mary Binns had been for many years an 
invalid, and much secluded from mingling with 
her friends, excepting at her own house, where 
her doors were always open to receive them, espe- 
cially such as were engaged as gospel messen- 
gers in the service of Him whom she loved, and 
for the enlargement of whose kingdom her soul 
panted. These will, doubtless, bear her in re- 
membrance as a mother in Israel, who often had 
a word of encouragement for them. During her 
last illness, of about five weeks, Mary Binns was 
preserved in a very sweet resigned state of mind. 
On the 2nd of 6th month, she said to her “be- 
loved niece who was her kind attendant, “I am 
very ill, pray for my release ;” and at an another 
time, ‘I have no wish to recover, I believe my 
day’s work is done, I long to be released, yet I 
know that the petition of my heart should center 
in ‘ Thy will, not mine, O Lord, bedone.” One 
afternoon she remarked, “ What a mercy it is 
that I do not suffer much pain. I am very 
tenderly dealt with by my heavenly Father, and 
I wish it may be acknowledged ; I would praise 
Him more if I had strength.” In allusion to 
herself she quoted the words of the apostle ; 
‘“‘ Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but of His merey He sayeth us, by the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost :—and I believe this has been shed 
on me at different times by my dear Lord—I 
hope so.” Qne night being tried with restless- 
ness, she said, ‘ 1 have always so depended on 
getting some quiet rest at night, but my heavenly 
Father has seen meet to order it otherwise; but 
{ do not murmur, and.believe that I have been 
preserved from doing so all through my illness ; 
I can say from the bottom of my heart that I 
have nothing to trust to but the mercy of God 


| in Christ Jesus my Lord. I long to be released 
A perfect obedience to the 


> 


in the Lord’s own good time. 

On the day of the General Meeting at Poole, 
in 7th month last, Mary Binns wished to see 
three of her friends whom she had long valued. 


|In the course of the visit, she remarked, “I 


have thought much since I have been ill, of the 
state of our poor Society, and I believe that we 
must again become a more simple people before 
we shall know a revival.” She also added that 





she wished parents would encourage the dear 
young women amongst us, to be engaged in 
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working for the children of the poor, instead of | sons of the white race, whatever evidence of negro 
80 much ornamental work. extraction may be adduced, cannot be legally held 
She survived her beloved husband fifteen | as slaves. Those so held rust bear in their physi- 
months, during which time her various infirmities | 69] gonformation the evidence of their ancestry. 
gradually increased, but her faculties we 
and clear. 
The remark of a relative who highly esteemed 
er, will jus scri state ¢ i t 
a ak ot Lids nomen sceieainanapaal blood, even if diluted with a portion of African, a 
the kindness of our heavenly Father, in per- certificate of freedom? No inconsiderable number 
mitting her to watch the decline and decease of | of those in slavery—and particularly those who 
her dear partner, and then after a season of | elope, and whom our brethren of the South appear 
unusual brightness, and the opportunity of en- | so anxious to retain the power of reclaiming—carry 
joying the society of many of her friends and lin their features and complexion unmistakeable 


relatives, permitting her S peaceful dismissal | evidence of Anglo Saxon parentage. Although we 
from the trials and sufferings of this probationary 





re bright | put why render the principle so partial in its ap- 
plication? Ifa white person cannot be a slave, 
why not declare the possession of Anglo Saxon 


cannot, by any admissible process of reasoning, 


state.” May the exemplary patience with 
which our dear friend bore her various infirmities, 
stimulate us who remain, to acquiesce in the 
same submissive spirit, to the will of God, through 
whose mercy in Christ Jesus she alone placed 
her hope of salvation.—4nn, Mon. for 1852. 


—_—_—- 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 





arrive at the conclusion that the enslaving of the 
full-bluod African is less unjustand iniquitous than 
| that of the mixed race, we might regard, as an 
| advance toward justice and liberality, the adoption 
of the rule that no person could be a slave whose 
colour and features bore testimony of a parentage 
wholly or in part European. Such a rule, strictly 
enforced, would at least relieve the characters of 


Tt would seem, from the following account in | Ur citizens from an imputation which is sometimes, 


a Virginia paper, that, by a judicial decision, a 
slave has been declared free on the ground that 
she is a white person, and could not therefore be 
a slave. 
admitted, may produce valuable results : 

“‘The Circuit Court for this county was last 
week occupied with a case of considerable in- 
terest—the case of Amanda Jane, a white wo- 
man, who has been held a slave ever since her 
birth, some twenty-six years. 
white woman, for such the intelligent and bigh 
minded jury in the case have made her, although, 
as far as we heard, her origin was directly and 
clearly traced to a negress who was a slave. Yet 
Amanda’s appearance, the colour of her skin, 
her eyes, her whole physical exterior, would 
prove her to be what the jury have made her— 
a white woman. The testimony proving her to 
be of negro extraction was, as we have said, of 
the strongest and clearest kind, and yet the ap- 
pearance of the woman seemed to contradict it 
all. Amanda Jane has been held as a slave suc- 
cessively by Michael Kiser, (whose negro slave 
Sally was proved to be her mother,) T. McGaheo, 
and was held in bondage at the time of the trial 
by A. E. Heneberger. She is the mother of 
two fine-looking little children, perfectly white, 
who were dandled in her arms during the course 
of the trial. A more mysterious case we have never 
seen tried, and it excited, from its commence- 
ment to its close, the most intense interest. Ex- 
ceptions have been taken to the decision of the 
case by the counsel for the defendants.” —Rock. 
Register. 

To the principle here adopted there can he no 
reasonable objection. That principle is, that per- 


We call her a! 


either justly or unjustly, cast upon some of them, 
| of selling their own children into slavery, or of 
| leaving them liable to be sold, for the liquidation 


This is certainly the principle, and, if | of their debts, under the hammer of the auc- 


tioneer.—Ep. 


FREE AND SLAVE GROWN SUGAR. 


A friend has placed in our hands a copy of 
The London Mercantile Advertiser for June 30, 
| 1851, in which we find some statistics in rela- 
tion to the production of Sugar, which may be 
interesting to at least a portion of our readers. 

The whole amount of Sugar produced in the 
world in 1828, according to M’Culloch, was 
441,300 tons. In 1850 the amount produced 
was 1,261,000 tons—an increase in 22 years of 
819,700 tons, or nearly 200 per cent. The 
amount produced in British possessions in the 
year 1828 was 236,300 tons, or more than half 
the crop of the world. In 1850 the British 
production had increased only to 260,000 tons, 
from which a person not familiar with the facts 
would naturally infer that the principal increase 
during the period in question was the pro- 
duce of slaves. This, however, is not the fact. 
On the contrary, the increase has been much 
greater in the production of free than of slave- 

own Sugar. 

In 1828, before the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, the amount produced by free-la- 
bour was only 22,000 tons, or one-twenticth of 
the whole crop. In 1850 the amount produced 





by free-labour exceeds by 149,000 tons that pro- 
duced by slave-labour. 


The following table will show the amount 
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produced in different countries under both 


systems ; 
1. FREE-LABOUR. Tons. 
British Possessions, - - = 260,000 
Foreign free-labour :— Tons. 
Java, - - 90,000 


Manilla, Siam, oad China, 30,000 

United States Maple Sugar, 70,000 

French West Indies and 
Bourbon, - - 
Europe Beet-root, - 


60,000 
190,000 





440,000 


Total of free-labour Sugar, 


2. SLAVE-LABOUR. 





Cuba, - - - - 250,000 
Porto Rico, - - - 46,000 
Brazil, - - - 110,000 
Dute h West Indies, - 13,000 
Danish, ° ° . 8,000 
Louisiana, United States, 124,000 
Total slave sugar, —— 551,000 
Grand Total, 1,251,000 


It thus appears that while in 1828 only five 
per cent. of the entire production of the world 
consisted of free-labour sugar, and 95 per cent. 
of slave-labour, in 1850 fifty-six per cent. was 
the product of free-labour, and only forty-four 
per cent. of slave-labour. 

It is also a gratifying circumstance that, in 
spite of all the croakings of the slavery propa- 
gandists about the ruinous effects of emanci- 
pation, the amount of Sugar produced in the 
British possessions by free-labour in 1850 is 
greater by 23,700 tons than that produced by 
slave-labour in 1828.—Pennsylvania Freeman. 

In the notice above given we find no account of 
any sugar raised at the free settlements on the 
African coast; but the time is probably not very 
remote, when the emigrants from the United States, 
who have formed the recently established republic 
of Liberia, will pour their sugars, with other pro- 
ducts of their soil, into the markets of Europe and 
America. A letter, dated at Monrovia, October 


f 17th, 1851—written by a liberated slave, who was 
; taught the elements of literature, by his master in 
: Virginia, and sent, with his family, about twenty- 
e six years ago, to the colony of Liberia—states, that 
\° with the feeble means at their command, they are 
be raising coffee, sugar cane, ginger, arrow-root and 
h cotton, in the greatest abundance. Now, we may 


a observe that whatever quantity of the great staple 
articles, sugar and cotton, these Liberians may 
1e produce, beyond what they consume themselves, 


ft must contribute to supply the markets of the world, 
"i and consequently diminish the demand for these 
‘ articles from other sources. It will hardly be 


denied that the great, and principal support of 
slavery in the United States, is the market for 
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sugar and cotton. Take away this market, and 
the system would no doubt soon sink by its own 
weakness ; the demand for the victims of the inter- 


nal slave-trade would be cut off; and, without that 
demand, there would be very little temptation to 
retain their slaves, in those slaye States which bor- 
der on the free. 

If Maryland and Virginia should carry into 
effect the policy of expelling the free coloured 
population, for the purpose of securing the more 
tranquil command of their slaves, sueh expulsion 
can scarcely fail to swell the tide of emigration to 
Africa, and to increase the production of those 
articles, which will be brought into competition 
with the labour of slaves in this country.—Eb. 





THE POLAR REGIONS. 
LECTURES BY DR. KANE. 
(Continued from page 326. 
On the 18th of August, a breeze from the 


northeast, soon freshing to a gale, drove us on 
our way towards Lancaster Sound. As we 


| neared it we met the brother expedition of Cap- 


tain Penny, and still seudding onwards, the soli- 
tary yacht of gallant old Sir John Ross. One 
day more and we were off Port Leopold, and 
were joined by the Prince Albert, the vessel 
fitted out by the noble Lady Franklin, and on 
which she had expended the last dollar of a 
liberal fortune. On the 24th our vessel, the 
Advance, reached Cape Riley, where we found 
our consort, the Reseue, before us. In company 
with Capt. Ommaney, of one of the British ves- 
sels, her officers had landed at the Cape, and the 
two parties together had already discovered the 
traces of Franklin’s first encampment on the 
Arctic border land. 

It was on the morning of the 27th August— 
not the dog star month at home, but one of 
those clear, cold days typed by a dry spell in 
our American midwinter: we had doubled the 
projecting headland which forms the entrance to 
Wellington Sound, and, somehow or other, had 
come into close neighbourship with Sir Jobn 
Ross and Capt. Penny. While quietly talking 
with these gentlemen, on board the Lady Frank- 
lin, the vessel of the latter, a good Scotchman, 
named Andrew, came running in, as breathless 
as the messenger of Marathon, exclaiming, 
“Graves, Capt. Penny, graves !’’ It was aweary 
walk to reach them, but I shall not soon forget 
the sight that greeted us,—De Haven, Penny, 
Phillips and myself. After we had succeeded 
in crossing the “shore ice,” we came to a long 
sloping shingle beach of slatey limestone, which 
formed a sort of isthmus or neck, connecting a 
bold bluff headland with the main. This head- 
land was Beechy Island, which rose in a quad- 
rangular block at the very confluence of the two 
great inlets. From the spot at which we stood 
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we could see the channels of each—one, Lancas- 
ter, blue and watery—the other, Wellington, a 
plain of unbroken ice. On the crest of this con- 
necting slope, the only points which caught the 
eye amidst the sterile uniformity of snow and 
slate, were the head-boards of three graves, made 
after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at 
home, and ‘sacred to the memory” of Frank- 
lin’s dead. The dates were of the winter and 
early part of 1845-46. That which forms the 
sod with us, was a heavy pile of the largest lime- 
stone slates—at once mound, grave, and, for 
what we know, coffin; for, in this always frozen 
region, to dig is impossible,so that the only pro- 
tection from the wolf and the bear consisted in 
this heavy tablet. 

The scene was deeply affecting. Even the 
rudest of the sailors were silent; and men who 
had no thoughts beyond their dinner and their 
duty, seemed to avoid, afterwards, the dark sha- 
dow of Beechy Island, as it stretched itself over 
the snow. 

Near one of these graves—that of a poor boy 
named Torrington—was the mastoid process of 
a fox. The rest of the skull had disappeared ; 
but in the cavity that had been filled by the nice 


mechanism of the ear, was a tuft of moss, “ set, | 


as if in mockery,” and quickened by the pro- 


ducts of decay ; and from this sprung a flower- | 


ing plant typical of death—the poppy. A few 
saxefrages and carices grew somewhat further 


the graves. 

_ Quite near them were the cinders of the black- 
smith’s shop, with scraps of iron among them. 
At another part of the isthmus, or hill slope, 
were piles of emptied meat cases, the hermeti- 
cally sealed provision of Arctic voyages, stacked 
in regular order. We counted 600 and odd. 
Indeed, all over an area of two or three miles, we 
met traces of humanity, mounds showing the 
seat of some unknown industry, carpenters’ 
shavings, bits of paper—some with names on 
them, some with the calculations for meridian 
altitudes—small portions of clothing, iron, wood, 
and canvass. it was evident that in the Bay 
before us, now called Franklin’s Bay, and on 
the Isthmus that looked out upon the two estu- 
aries, had wintered that gallant Commander and 
his lost crews. But there was no record of his 
departure thence, nor of his intended course. 
What that intended course may probably have 
been, and what the fate of his party, will be 


endeavoured to be shown in the earlier part of 
next Lecture. 


Lecture Il. 

Tt was on the 13th September that, after 
many adventures, the explorers found themselves 
again forced together with the English exploring 
vessels at Griffith Island. This island is west 
of the meridian of the Magnetic Pole; so that in 
crossing it we had attained a point where the 
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magnetic needle would have been found to vary 
180 degrees, or, in other words, North would 
have pointed South. This interesting observa- 
tion they had not the time to verify; but the 
extreme sluggishness, indeed inutility, of the 
compass had long been manifest. 

Griffith’s Island was the greatest westing, the 
greater barrier of ice beyond preventing further 
progress. The ice was gathering rapidly around 
them. The thermometer fell to but three de- 
grees above zero, and ice formed rapidly when- 
ever the sea was at rest. By the morning of 
the 14th the squadron was frozen up, fast in 
winter ice. The habitual rule of Arctic ex- 
plorers is to seek a winter harbour ; the present 
was the first recorded example of vessels caught 
in the open sea. Soon after the great sea of ice 
was in motion northward, carrying, of course, 
its prisoners with it. Soon the commotion of 
the ice prevented fires. The thermometer fell to 
11 degrees below zero. Ice formed in the bed- 
ding, and soup froze upon the table. Every day 
new coast passed before the eyes of the party, 
but around them the same interminable ice. By 
the 20th, they had reached the latitude of 79 
degrees 25 minutes—a latitude never before at- 
tained in that meridian by keel of Christian 
ship. From this point was seen stretching along 
to the N. E. to nearly due North, a mountain- 
topped land, which was named after Henry 


| Grinnell ; the channel which defined its shores 
down, but this was all the vegetation that folded 


was named after Lieut. Maury. 

A “water-sky,” a dark blue stratus, contrast- 
ed with the whitened glare of an ice horizon, was 
seen to the northward. How impossible was it, 
at such moment, not to think of a Polar Sea! 
The movements of the vessels and their ice-pri- 
son were evidently unimpeded by any ice masses 
from the North. 

“We were borne along,” said the lecturer, 
‘like specks upon a vast floating raft towards 
the unknown North ! without possibility of escape 
or rescue, or even effort, and without the poor 
chance of leaving on the shore some hurried me- 
morial to tell where we had gone. We spoke 
little of these things to each other ; but the re- 
flection could not be avoided. How likely it is 
that Sir John’s vessels may have travelled as we 
are doing! How possible that our fates may be 
the same.” 

Dr. Kane proceeded to discuss the supposed 
position of Sir John Franklin, and the proba- 
bilities of his eventual rescue—commencing with 
an explanatory resume of the geography of the 
Arctic regions, illustrated with well prepared 
diagrams. One of these was so arranged as to 
exhibit the seat of search after Sir John Frank- 
lin, and upon it were drawn the lines of ice- 
drift of the American Expedition. The expe- 


rience of Parry and his followers proves that this 
region is a vast archipelago, whose main ap- 
proach is by a large Sound, called Lancaster ; 
and whose most prominent passage to the North 
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is by a large estuary or inlet, named after the 
Duke of Wellington. This inlet has been fre- 
quently observed free from ice. 

Franklin was ordered by the British Admi- 
ralty to proceed through Lancaster Sound for 
some three hundred and fifty miles, to a Cape 
called Walker; thence he was to steer to the 
southward and westward, towards Behring’s 
Straits. Failing to accomplish this, he was 
ordered to attempt a passage to the north by 
Wellington channel. Dr. Kane, by a series of 
practical arguments, which seem almost conclu- 
sive, shows that this was the passage which he 
adopted, and, although a few of the English 
officers differ with him in opinion, the recent 
publications of the British press fully sustain 
this view. The position of Sir John Franklin’s 
first winter quarters, at the very mouth of this 
channel, is conclusive as to the fact of that judi- 
cious commander having contemplated its future 
navigation. It was the alternative enjoined by 
his ‘‘ orders,” and the lecturer detailed many 
facts to show that it was a favourite alternative. 
Dr. Kane, in investigating the natural laws 
which regulate the ice drift, showed that the 
eastern sides of this channel are earlier and more 
frequently open than the western; andthe pecu- 
liar position of Sir John Franklin enabled him 
to see and take advantage of the very first of 
these early openings. 

Add to this the singular and perplexing fact 
that Franklin left no written record of his in- 
tentions, and it really seems as if the ice had 
suddenly opened to the North, and that Sir John, 
with his daring and energetic promptitude, had 
pushed into this new water, without delaying to 
give to the world behind him a notice of his 
course. Certain it is that the deserted encamp- 
ment bears marks of hasty departure. If then, 
Franklin passed to the North, continued Dr. K., 
why has he not returned? The answer is con- 
jecture. The treacherous leads may have closed 
upon him as they did upon us. He may have 
been borne as we were, imbedded in some vast 
ice field. The same wind that forced the Ad- 
vance and its surrounding ice-raft to the latitude 
of 75 degrees 25 minutes, may have blown upon 
him a few days longer than it did upon us. Or, 
more fortunately perhaps, at the outset, he may 
have found the water lead still open before him. 
In either case, a few weeks—it may be days— 
of progress, and he must have entered upon that 
dark and unknown water, which tinged our last 
winter’s horizon as we floated on its track. 

It is now six years since he passed beyond the 
recorded frontier of our world. What has been 
his fate; or rather can he have survived? The 
consideration of this question was made exceed- 
ingly interesting by the lecturer. The casual- 
ties of Arctic navigation, though frequently dis- 
astrous, are not generally attended by the 
destruction of life. The ice masses which crush 
by their lateral pressure or their incumbent 
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weight, almost always give notice of their ap- 
proach, and not unfrequently bridge the way for 
escape. Storms of wind are comparatively rare; 
and even when they do occur, the ice which de- 
stroys the whale ship, is almost the certain refuge 
of her crew. In the memorable gale of 1832, of 
the 1,000 seamen whose vessels were totally de- 
molished, but seven lost their lives. Besides, 
vessels sailing in company, avoid, as far as pos- 
sible such a proximity as would expose both to 
the same peril at the same moment. The simul- 
taneous destruction of the Erebus and Terror, 
therefore, the Doctor looks upon as not at all 
possible. 

Nor is there much reason to apprehend that 
the missing party has perished from cold, or 
starvation, or disease. The Igloe, or snowhouse, 
of the Esquimaux is an excellent and wholesome 
shelter. The servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company preferred it to the winter hut, and for 
clothing, the furs of the Polar regions are better 
than any of the products of Manchester. ‘The 
resources which that region evidently possesses 
for the support of human life are certainly sur- 
prisingly greater than the public are aware. 
Narwhal, white whales and seal—the latter in 
extreme abundance—crowd the waters of Wel- 
lington channel ; indeed, it was described as a 
region “ teeming with animal life.’”’ The migra- 
tions of the eider duck, the brent goose and the 
auk—a bird about the size of our teal—were 
absolutely wonderful. The fatty envelope of 
these marine animals, known as blubber, sup- 
plies light and heat ; their furs warm and well- 
adapted clothing; their flesh, wholesome and 
anti-scorbutic food. The reindeer, the bear and 
the fox also abounded in great number, even in 
the highest latitude attained. Add to all this, 
the three years provision which Franklin carried 
out, was calculated according to the proverbial 
liberality of the British Admiralty, and was in- 
deed abundant for support during four years and 
a half, and that he was the man of all others 
whom necessity had taught the lesson of hus- 
banding his resources, and of adding to them 
when occasion permitted, and we have a sum- 
mary of what might be made a conclusive reply 
to the apprehensions on the score of a want of 
food. In a word, Dr. K. announced that, after a 
careful comparison of all the natural resources 
of this region, he was convinced that food, fuel, 
and clothing—the three great contributors to 
human existence—were here in superabundant 
plenty. 

(To be continued.) 


INDIAN CENSUS. 


Efforts have been made for a year or two past 
by the Government, to obtain a census of the 
Indian population now inhabiting the United 
States. By the accounts received from the cen- 
sus agents, and information derived from other 
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sources, it is ascertained that the entire number 
of Indians, inhabiting all parts of our country, 
amounts to about 418,000. Of this number, 
30,000 is the estimated number of those inhab- 
iting the unexplored territories; 24,100 are the 
Indians of Texas; 92,130 belong to the tribes 
living in New Mexico; 32,231 are in Califor- 
nia; 22,733 are in Oregon; 11,500 in Utah. 
Many of the New Mexican Indians are civilized, 
and have fixed habitations and towns. 
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» PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1852. 


It is no part of the object of this periodical to 
enter into discussions relative to the legislative 
proceedings, either in our own or our sister Com- 
monwealths, except in cases involving the moral 
and religious concerns of the community. When, 
however, any legislation is proposed in our own or 
any neighbouring State, which, if effected, must 
be obviously inimical to the morality and best in- 
terests of society, we hold it as part of the proper 
business of those who give currency, in any degree, 
to the periodical literature of the time, to raise 
their voices against it. 

It is with serious regret that we learn, that a 
bill has been recently introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Delaware, which, under the title of “an 
act for the benefit of the State of Delaware,” pro- 
poses to grant, to an individual, authority to pur- 
sue lottery operations there until the year 1862, 
and to extend this authority to others, by contract, 
sale, or otherwise ; for which privilege a bonus of 
fifty thousand dollars, in certain instalments, is 
proposed to be payable into the treasury of the 
State. 

This, in plain English, is a project to license, 
during ten years, a system of gambling, in one of 
its worst forms, to any practicable extent; on con- 
dition that the State, without apparent responsi- 
bility or risk, may receive fifty thousand dollars of 
the profits. On the 3lst ult. a highly respectable 
meeting, of the citizens of Wilmington, was held 
at the town-hall, in which resolutions were 
adopted, forcibly and justly expressive of the evil 
consequences which must unavoidably flow from 
the measure proposed, if carried into effect. In 
these resolutions they say: “We have heretofore 
understood, and rested upon it, that the General 
Assemblies of this State had adopted it as a set- 
tled principle, that no more lotteries should be 
allowed in this State, but thatas soon as the grants 
heretofore made were expired, we should be re- 
lieved from this scandal. There is reason now to 
believe that those grants have expired ; that there 
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has not been for some years a subsisting valid lot- 
tery grant; but that all that has been done in lot- 
teries has been an abuse of law. We trust that 
this principle, called for alike by the interests and 
reputation of this State, and more especially the 
interests and desires of this city, is not to be 
abandoned, and lottery laws to be again among the 
acts of our legislators ; and we think it a very in- 
congruous consequence of the discovery that the 
previous grants have been of no validity, to give to 
those who have thus abused our laws, fresh autho- 
rity to go on. 

« As citizens of the State of Delaware we ask 
liberty to protest against raising money by lottery, 
to be paid into the State treasury ; we consider it 
scandalous asd degrading; and we cannot think 
otherwise of the members of the General Assem- 
bly, their discretion, intelligence, and moral prin- 
ciple, than that they will so view and treat it. 
Will they suffer to stand among their acts, a record, 
that they have solemnly declared a bill for raising 
money by lotteries, to be for the benefit of the 
State of Delaware?” 

These respectable citizens have directed their 
observations chiefly to the operation of the lottery 
proposed, on the people of Delaware, and more 
especially upon those of Wilmington. But the 
measure proposed deeply involves the interests and 
morals of the citizens of Pennsylvania, and other 
States. It is well known that lotteries are now 
prohibited, either by the constitutions or laws, of 
many, perhaps of most of the States. Before the 
last trace of lottery law was erased from the statute 
book of Pennsylvania, an extensive examination 
into the results of lottery operations was under- 
taken ; and the disclosures then made, of the ruin- 
ous consequences which had actually arisen from 
the delusive hopes of sudden wealth, which this 
species of gambling holds out to the ignorant and 
unwary, had a powerful effect upon the Legisla- 
ture, in leading to the determination that no more 
lotteries should be tolerated in Pennsylvania. The 
cases thus brought tw light, of families reduced to 
beggary, by the lottery speculations of their natu- 
ral protectors ; of young men who had abstracted 
from the desks of their employers the funds to be 
expended in lottery tickets—funds no doubt in- 
tended to be replaced, when their prizes were 
drawn; of forgeries committed by confidential 
clerks; of money privately purloined by wives 
from the funds of their husbands, and of desperate 
expedients adopted to replace the sums thus with- 
drawn: and even of merchants who had become 
involved beyond the power of recovery, by their 
lottery purchases—presented, collectively, an array 
of facts too appalling for belief, until actually and 
unanswerably proved. These disclosures were the 
result of several years’ labour, by means of which 
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the evil was traced through its secret windings, 
and fully exposed. 

If now an act should be passed in the State of 
Delaware, giving a license, irrevocable till the year 
1862, to set up offices unlimited in number, within 
thirty miles of Philadelphia, we may be assured 
that the evils of the system will not be limited to 
that State. Wilmington will only be the focus 
from which the blighting influence will emanate in 
every direction. Minor and subsidiary offices will 
unquestionably be secretly established in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, and many of the poorer 
and less provident class be induced, by the hope of 
sudden and extravagant gain, to transfer, not 
merely their small savings, from the saving banks, 
where a small but certain return is secured to 
them, to the coffers of the lottery broker, from 
which they will be led to hope for unmeasured and 
sudden affluence: but, judging of the future from 


the past, we must expect that much will be thus | 


thrown into the wheel which does not belong to 
those who place it there. We may confidently an- 
ticipate the revival of those petty thefts, which 


were frequently resorted to by servants and chil- | 


dren, which, while they rendered domestic pro- 
perty insecure, had a powerful influence in ruining 
the morals of the rising generation, 

The enactment of the bill in question will, in its 


practical operation, be little less than giving a/| 


license to the dealers in lotteries, to introduce into, 
and disseminate through the other States, an ac- 
knowledged evil, which they have taken so much 
pains to expose and exclude. We may then expect 
& repetition of those scenes of distress and ruin, in 
their varied forms and ramifications, which the ex- 
amination above referred to brought to light. 

Now, while we fully concede to every State the 
unquestionable right of enacting its own laws, and 
regulating its internal policy, so long as it steers 
clear of encroachment on the rights and privileges 
of other States, we cannot admit that any one of 
them has a right to establish, within its own do- 
main, a nuisance which cannot fail to extend a 
withering and demoralizing influence over the 
Union. 

As the great business of legislation is to correct 
or prevent existing or impending abuses, and par- 
ticularly to promote virtue and integrity among 
the rising generation, it is worthy of consideration 
whether the case before us would not fully justify, 
if, indeed. it does not absolutely demand, the inter- 
ference of other Legislatures, so far as toenter their 
protest, in respectful and decorous language, 
against the enactment of a law so likely to spread 
pauperism, and a countless train of evils, through 
the length and breadth of their land. 

An interference, such as here suggested, could 
be no invasion of independent legislation, and, if 





successfully urged, would be simply an act of 
kindness ; for no reasonable and disinterested per- 
son can imagine that such a law would be condu- 
cive to the interest or prosperity of the State that 
should enact it. We may rest assured that true 
patriotism has no part or lot in the proceeding. 
The scheme is merely a shameful expedient to 
enrich a few, at the cost of the many; and a bare- 
faced attempt is made to bribe the State bya bonus, 
the whole, and more than the whole of which will 
probably be drawn from that class of the inhabi- 
tants of the State who are the least able to bear 
it. Thus, under the deceptive profession of replen- 
ishing the treasury, an increased drain upon the 
resources of the State will, in all probability, be 
opened, 





Diep, on the 28th ult., at his residence in Moores- 

town, Burlington Co., N. J., Samvuen Woopwarp, 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, in the 73d 
year of his age. A few weeks previous to his de- 
cease, in a letter to a friend, referring to the sudden 
death of his wife, which occurred about three 
months since, and with his grief, as he expressed 
it, assuaged in some degree by the consideration of 
her everlasting gain, he said, “ Trials and afflictions 
we all have to partake of in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, but if we can only make that port where 
sorrow and pain are no more, it is all that is worth 
living for.’ A paralytic affection rendered him 
almost speechless for nearly two weeks before his 
close, but he had through life given evidence that 
the cause of the Redeemer was precious to him, 
and that he was in much humility, desirous of 
walking in the way of his requirings. 
, at Flushing, L. I., of apoplexy, on the 13th 
ult., Ex1za Bowne, aged 64 years, a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. She was born and 
deceased in the mansion erected by her paternal 
ancestor in 1661. 








ADVICES OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


To be read, at least once inthe year, in the 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meet- 
ings of men and women Friends. 

Take heed, dear friends, we entreat you, to 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, who leads, 
through unfeigned repentance and living faith 
in the Son of God, to reconciliation with our 
Heavenly Father, and to the blessed hope of 
eternal life, purchased for us by the one offering 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Be earnestly concerned in religious meetings 
reverently to present yourselves before the Lord, 
and seek, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
worship God through Jesus Christ. 

Be in the frequent practice of waiting upon 
God in private retirement, with prayer and sup- 
plication, honestly examining yourselves as to 
your growth in grace, and your preparation for 
the life to come. ; 

Be careful to make a profitable and religious 
use of those portions of time on the first day of 
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the week, which are not occupied by our meet- 
ings for worship. 

Live in love as Christian brethren, ready to 
be helpful one to another, and to sympathise 
with each other in the trials and afflictions of 
life. 

Follow peace with all men, desiring the true 
happiness of all; and be liberal to the poor, en- 
deavoring to promote their temporal, moral, and 
religious well-being. 

With a tender conscience, and in accordance 
with the precepts of the Gospel, take heed to 
the limitations of the Spirit of Truth, in pursuit 
of the things of this life. 

Maintain strict integrity in all your transac- 
tions in trade, and in your other outward con- 
cerns, remembering that you will have to account 
for the mode of acquiring, and the manner of 
using, your possessions. 

Watch, with Christian tenderness, over the 
opening minds of your offspring; enure them to 
habits of self-restraint and filial obedience ; care- 
fully instruct them in the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and seek for ability to imbue 
their minds with the love of their Heavenly 
Father, their Redeemer, and their Sanctifier. 

Observe simplicity and moderation in the 
furniture of your houses, and in the supply of 
your tables, as well as in your personal attire, 
and that of your families. 

Be diligent in the private and daily family 
reading of the Holy Scriptures; and guard care- 
fully against the introduction of improper books 
into your families. 

Be careful to place out children, of all de- 
grees, with those Friends whose care and ex- 
ample will be most likely to conduce to their 
preservation from evil; prefer such assistants, 
servants, and apprentices, as are members of our 
religious society ; not demanding exorbitant ap- 
prentice fees, lest you frustrate the care of Friends 
in these respects. 

Encourage your apprentices and servants of all 
descriptions to attend public worship, making 
way for them herein: and exercise a watchful 
eare for their moral and religious improvement 

Be careful to make your wills and settle your 
outward affairs in time of health; and when you 
accept the office of guardian, executor, or trustee, 
be faithful and diligent in the fulfilment of your 
trust. 

Finally, dear friends, let your conversation be 
such as becometh the Gospel. Exercise your- 
selves to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and towards man. Watch 
over one another for good; and when occasions 
of uneasiness first appear in any, let them be 
treated with in privacy and tenderness, before 
the matter be communicated to another: and 
Sey ee where, are advised to maintain 

e unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
1791,—1801,—1833.— English Book of Rules 
of Discipline, Page 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MARINE ANIMALS. 
(Concluded from page 303.) 


According to Sir Charles Lyell, nearly all the 
species of moluscous animals in the seas of the 
two temperate zones are distinct, yet the whole 
species in one bears a strong analogy to that in 
the-other; both differ widely from those in the 
tropical and Arctic oceans; and, under the same 
latitude, species vary with the longitude. The 
east and west coasts of tropical America have 
only one shell-fish in common ; and those of both 
differ from the shell-fish in the islands of the 
Pacific and the Galapagos Archipelago, which 
forms a distinct region. Notwithstanding the 
many definite marine provinces, the same species 
are occasionally found in regions widely sepa- 
rated. A few of the shell-fish of the Galapagos 
Archipelago are the same with those of the Phi- 
lippine islands, though so far apart. The east 
coast of America, which is poor in shell-fish, has 
a considerable number in common with the 
coasts of Europe. 

The Cypraea moneta lives in the Mediterranean, 
the seas of South Africa, the Mauritius, the 
East Indies, China, and the South Seas even to 
Otaheite ; and the Janthina frangilis, the animal 
of which is of a beautiful violet colour, floats on 
the surface in every tropical and temperate sea. 
Mollusca have a greater power of locomotion than 
is generally believed. Some migrate in their 
larva state, being furnished with lobes which 
enable them to swim freely. The larva of the 
scalop is capable of migrating to distant re- 
gions ; the argonauta spreads its sail and swims 
along the surface. 

The numerous species of Zoophytes which 
construct the extensive coral banks and atolls 
are chiefly confined to the tropical seas of Poly- 
nesia, the East and West Indies: the family is 
represented by a very few species in our seas, 
and in the Mediterranean they are smaller and 
different, generally, from those in the torrid 
zone. 

The larger and more active inhabitants of the 
waters obey the same laws with the rest of crea- 
tion, though the provinces are in some instances 
very extensive. Dr. Richardson observes, that 
there is one vast province in the Pacific, extend- 
ing 42 degrees on each side of the equator, be- 
tween the meridians, including Australia, New 
Zealand, the Malay Archipelago, China, and 
Japan, in which the genera are the same; but 
at its extremities, the Arctic and Antarctic genera 
are mingled with the tropical forms. Many 
species, however, which abound in the Indian 
Ocean range as far north as Japan, from which 
circumstance it is presumed that a current sets 
in that direction. The middle portion of this 
province is vastly extended in longitude, for very 
many species of the Red Sea, the eastern coast 
of Africa, and the Mauritius range to the Indian 
and China Seas, to those of northern Australia 
and all Polynesia; so in this immense belt, 





which embraces three-fourths of the circumfe-| ber or tunny, one of the largest of edible fish, 


rence of the globe, and 60 degrees of latitude, | 
the fish are very nearly alike, the continuous | 
chains of islands in the Pacific being favourable | 
to their dispersion. Few of the Pacific fish enter | 
the Atlantic ; and from the depth and want of 

islands in it the great bulk of species is different | 
on its two sides. North of the 44th parallel, | 
however, the number common to both shores in- | 
creases. The salmon of America is identical 

with that of the British Isles, the coasts of Nor- 

way and Sweden; the cod-fish is the same, as | 
well as several others of the cod family. The | 
Cottus or bullhead tribe are also the same on 
both sides of the North Atlantic, and they in- 
crease in numbers and variety on approaching 
the Arctic seas. The same occurs in the north- 
ern Pacific, though the generic forms differ from | 
those in the Atlantic. From the near approach | 
of the American and Asiatic coasts at Behring’s 
Straits, the fish on both sides are nearly alike, | 
down to the Sea of Okhotsk on one side and to 
Admiralty Inlet on the other. The Japan Seaand 
the neighbouring coasts of China are frequented 
by fish having northern forms, which are there 
mingled with many species common to the tem- | 
perate and warm parts of the ocean. Species of 


the genus Gadus or Cod reappear in the southern | 


seas very like those of the northern and two very 
remarkable Greenland genera, which inhabit 
deeper water, and are seldom taken except when 
thrown up by a storm, have been discovered on 
the coasts of New Zealand and South Australia, 
where the fish differ but little from those in the 
seas of Van Dieman’s Land. Several genera are 
peculiar to the southern hemisphere, and range 
throughout the whole circle of the high latitudes. 
The sharks of the China seas are, for the most 
part, identical with those of Australia: the car- 
tilaginous fish to which they belong, have amuch 
wider range than those which have been under 
consideration. 

The British islands lie between two great 
provinces of fishes—one to the south, the other 
to the north—from each of which we have occa- 
sionally visitors. The centre of the first, is on 
the coasts of the Spanish peninsula, extending 
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into the Mediterranean; that on the north has 
its centre about the Shetland Islands; but the 
group peculiarly British, and found nowhere 
else, has its focus in the Irish Sea. It is, how- 
ever, mixed with fish from the seas bounding 
the western shores of central Europe, which form 
a distinct group. 

The Prince of Canino has shown that there 
are 853 species of European fish, of which 210 
live in fresh water, 643 are marine, and 60 of 
these go up rivers to spawn. 444 of the marine 
fish inhabit the Mediterranean, 216 are British, 
and 171 are peculiar to the Scandinavian seas ; | 
so that the Mediterranean is richest in variety of 
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for which fisheries are established on the south- 
ern coasts of France, in Sardinia, Elba, the 
Straits of Messina, and the Adriatic. Four of 
the species are found nowhere else but in the 
Mediterranean. Rays of numerous species are 
particularly characteristic of the Mediterra- 
nean, especially the two torpedos, which 
have the power of giving an electric shock, 
and even the electric spark. The Medi- 
terranean has two or three American species, 41 
fish in common with Madeira, one in common 
with the Red Sea, and a very few seem to be 
Indian. Some of these fish must have entered 


| the Mediterranean before it was separated from 
| the Red Sea by the Isthmus of Suez; but geo- 


logical changes have had very great influence on 
the distribution of fishes everywhere. Taking 
salt and fresh-water fish together, there are 100 
species common to Italy and Britain; and al- 
though the communication with the Black Sea is 
so direct, there are only 27 fish common to it 
and the Mediterranean; but the Black Sea forms 
a district by itself, having its own peculiar fish ; 
and those in the Caspian Sea differ entirely from 
those in every other part of the globe. The 
island of Madeira, solitary amid a great expanse 
of ocean, has many species. They amount in 


' number to half of those in Britain; and nearly 


as many are common to Britain and Madeira, as 


|to that island and the Mediterranean; so that 


many of our fish have a wide range in the Atlan- 
The Mediterranean certainly surpasses the 
British and Scandinavian seas in variety, though 
it is far inferior to either in the quantity or 
quality of useful fish. Cod, turbot, haddock, 
tusk, ling, herring, and many more, are better 
in northern seas than elsewhere, and several ex- 
ist there only. 

The greater number of fish used by man as 
food, frequent shoal water. The coast of Holland, 
our own shores, and other parts of the North 
Sea, where the water is shallow, teem with a 


| never ending supply of excellent fish of many 


| kinds. 


Vast numbers are gregarious and migratory. 
Cod arrive in the shallow parts of the coast of 
Norway in February, in shoals many yards 


| deep, and so closely crowded together, that the 


sounding-lead can hardly pass between them: 

16,000,000 have been caught in one place in a 

few weeks. In April they return to the ocean. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography. 


Extract from the History of England during 
the Thirty Years Peace. 
x 


* * 


“ Another eminent friend of popu- 
lar enlightenment was William Allen, who sided 
in founding the British and Foreign School Sc- 


ciety, and ‘in seeing what could be done by the 


species. In it there are peculiar sharks, sword-| Lanecasterian Schools. He was also one of the 
fish, dolphins, anchovies, and six species of scom- ' most active of the indefatigable abolitionists, and 
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aided first in the extinction of the British slave- 
trade, and then in the overthrow of Colonial 
slavery. He was a man of science, too, the friend 
of Davy, and for many years lecturer on Chemis- 
try and Natural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital 
and the Reyal Institution. 
good works, the enlightened and benevolent Wm. 
Allen, whom the Friends had the honour of in- 
cluding in their sect, died at the close of 1843, 
in the 74th year of his age. Two of his friends 
and fellow-labourers soon followed him—Mrs. 
Fry in 1845, in her 65th year, and Thomas 
Clarkson in 1846, in the 86th year of his age. 
If it be true, as we are wont to say, that the dis- 
tinctive social effect of Christianity is, its in- 
ducing the care of the helpless, who were before 
left to perish, the existence of such persons as 
these three—Allen, Clarkson and Mrs. Fry—at 
one time, and in close companionship, marks our 


age asa Christian one, after all its drawbacks. | 


The ignorant, the guilty, and the enslaved, were 
the chief care of these friends, who might have 
passed their years in ease and indolence, or the 


gratification of merely intellectual tastes; but it | 


suited their noble spirits better to go out on the 
highways of the sea and land, and search through 
dark alleys, and disgusting prisons, and horrible 
slave-ships, to seek and strive to save that which 
was lost. They sustained, moreover, the most irk- 
some, dispiriting toil, the most disheartening dis- 


appointment—a long and painful probation of heart | 


and mind—in pursuit of their objects; and they 
died, all faithful to the aims of their life. When 
Mrs. Fry entered the room in Newgate where 
160 guilty and ignorant wretches were shut up, 
and in her serene and noble countenance brought 


them the hope which they had believed to be | 


forever shut out, she began that reform in the 
treatment of moral disease, which, however ten- 
tative and vague at present, can never now stop 
short of completion. And when Clarkson sat 
down, his heart throbbing with his new know- 
ledge of the wrongs of the negro, and resolved to 
devote his life to the redemption of that helpless 
race, the greatest step was taken ever known to 
have been taken by any man, for the assertion 
and establishment of human rights. And Clark- 
son was not one to forsake an aim. He lived 
for the cause to the very last, and drew in others 
to live for it. Mistakes were made by his coad- 
jutors and himself: for in enterprises so new and 
vast, the agents have to learn as they go: but the 
national conscience was roused, the principles of 
human liberty were asserted, the national testi- 
mony was transferred to the side of right, and 
the emancipation of all races of men was made a 
question merely of time. As it was Clarkson 
who began, and who stimulated Wilberforce, and 
all other good men, to carry on the work, whom 
could we place higher than Clarkson on our list 
of benefactors? Wilberforce and all other good 
men assigned to him the first place: and there he 
remains, and will remain.” 


FRIENDS’ 


After a life of varied | 


REVIEW. 


The writer of the preceding article does not ap- 
pear to have fully appreciated the moving spring 
to all the noble exertions, so highly eulogised. It 
was a strong sense of religious obligation. It was 
| this that stimulated and supported the indefatiga- 
ble Clarkson, amidst all his oppositions and dis- 
couragements. It was a conviction of religious 
duty that sustained William Allen and Elizabeth 
Fry, in their investigations into the miseries and 
degradation of the lowest grades of society. Act- 
| ing upon any other principle, they must have been 
totally appalled by their accumulated difficul- 
ties.—Ep. 





TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION, 


The benign operation of the Maine Law is very 
properly attracting attention throughout the 
Free States. Hitherto the current cavil has 
been—* You never can repress Intemperance nor 
Tippling-houses by legislation—ex perience proves 
that you are far more likely to increase both.” 
To this cavil Maine has furnished a conclusive 
refutation. !ntemperance, indeed, is not entirely 


‘rooted out of the State, but grog-shops are. 


There is not a p!ace where alcoholic liquors are 
known to be sold, except for medical purposes, 
within the bounds of the State, which is as large 
as all the residue of New England. There are 
doubtless some drinkers left in the State, but 
they have hard work to find the means of grati- 
fying their depraved appetites, and must do so by 
stealth, if at all, and with much larger intervals 
between drinks than they would prefer. Even 
| the immediate influences are immensely benefi- 
cent. The fountains of intemperance are drying 
up ; old soakers are reforming: moderate drink- 
ers (as they supposed themselves) are desisting 
‘from strong drink almost as a matter of course. 
None other than a man who really doves liquor— 
who has acquired a devouring, raging thirst for 
it—will sneak around into the back cellars and 
benighted, filthy dens in which alone it is now 
to be found. 

The saving to the State, in the bare cost of 
| liquor alone, must amount to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars per annum, while the saving in 
time and in morals is of far greater, of incstima- 
ble value. Pauperism is drying up; crime is 
searecly known ; the police of the cities find very 
little to do; and taxes, hitherto quadrupling 
|every few years, may henceforth be gradually 
\diminished. But, better than even this, the 
‘youth of Maine are no longer tempted into the 
|way which leads down to perdition. If any 
}among them shall hereafter contract habits of 
|dram-drinking, they must do it with the full 
| knowledge of the fact that Alcoholic beverages 
are under the ban of the law, and made so be- 
cause of their pernicious and destructive nature. 
The youth who shall henceforth be solicited for 
the first time to drink, must realize, as he sneaks 
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and skulks round one dark corner after another, ; wholly translated into 10 languages, and the 
on his way to the rumseller’s outlawed and close-| New Testament into 5 others, not reckoning 
ly hidden burrow, that he is doing a base and| the Serampore versions. In these 10 languages 
guilty act, which the wise and good sternly rep- | a considerable Christian literature has been pro- 
robate, and have done their best to prevent. If} duced, and also from 20 to 50 tracts, suitable 
there is one spark of virtue or true manhood in | for distribution among the Hindu and Mussel- 
his character, must he not pause and consider ?| man population. Missionaries have also estab- 
Must he not scrutinize and judge the friend who | ished and now maintain 25 printing establish- 
is luring him on in that forbidden, loathsome path? | ments. While preaching the gospel regularly 
The ways of vice are too often strewn at the out-| in the numerous tongues of India, missionaries 
set with flowers, which are only transformed to | maintain English service in 59 chapels for the 
thorns gradually and almost imperceptibly, as | edification of our own countrymen. The total 
the beguiled one advances: but here the very} cost of this vast missionary agency durin 
outset gives ample warning of the true nature of | the past year amounted to £187,000, of which 
the career and its fearful goal. Who can doubt | £37,500 were contributed in this country—not 
that thousands, thus seasonably warned, will | by the native Christian community, but by Euro- 
shun it and choose to walk on in the paths of | peans.—Calcutta Review. 

righteousness and peace? Who can soberly 

doubt that this Maine Law is doing more to 


. . " “ MIGRATION N . 

form the children of that State to lives of virtue s ATI SO CANADA ; 

and happiness than all the other laws on her| A Quebec correspondent of the New York 
statute-book 7—N. Y. Tribune. Herald furnishes the subjoined : 


The grand total of the emigrants landed in 
the colony during the year 1851 was 41,076 
RESULTS OF MISSIONS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. | Souls, against 32,292 in 1850, and 38,494 in 

1849. Of these 41,076, 22,381 are from Ire- 

At the close of 1850, fifty years after the mod- | land, being an increase of about 4,400 on last 
ern English and American Societies had begun | year; 9,677 from England, showing no increase; 
their labors in Hindostan, and thirty years since 7,042 from Scotland, being about 4000 more 
they have been carried on in full efficiency, the | than last year ; 870 from the continent of Eu- 
Stations at which the gospel is preached in In- rope ; and 1106 from the lower provinces. 
dia and Ceylon are 260 in number; and engage| From Scotland the emigration to Canada has 
the services of 403 missionaries, belonging to | increased about 1.44 per cent. on last year. The 
22 missionary societies. Of these missionaries, | increase, I am sorry to say, has been chiefly 
22 are ordained natives. Assisted by 551 na- composed of pauper emigrants, sent out to this 
tive preachers, they proclaim the word of God | country by their landlords and the Poor Law 
in the bazaars and markets, not only at their Unions, who arrived here in a state of the most 
several stations, but in the districts round them. complete destitution, without money or food, and 
They have thus spread far and wide the doctrines | jn many instances, without clothing. From 
of Christianity, and have made a considerable | the continent our emigration is small, 870 souls. 
impression even upon the unconverted popula- Of the 41,076 emigrants who arrived in Can- 
tion. They have founded 309 native churches, | ada, it is estimated that 4,000 remained in Low- 
containing 17,356 members or communicants, of | er Canada; 18,515 settled in the Western pro- 
whom 5000 were admitted on the evidence of | yinces, and 18,561 went to the States. Some, 
their being converted. These church members | from want of employment here, but the greater 
form the nucleus of a native christian communi-| portion in pursuance of their original design 
ty, comprising 103,000 individuals, who regu- | when they left Ireland, having merely adopted 
larly enjoy the blessings of Bible instruction, : St. Lawrence route as the shortest and cheap- 

} 


both for young and old. est to Wisconsin. 


The efforts of missionaries in the cause of edu-| The most remarkable feature of this year’s 
cation are now directed to 1345 day schools, in | emigration, has been the wholesale shipment of 
which 83,700 boys are instructed through the | paupers from Ireland and Scotland. Ten thou- 
medium of their own vernacular language ; to | sand persons were sent out by the Poor Law 
73 boarding schools, containing 1992 boys, chief-| Union and their landlords. Colonel Gordon 
ly Christian, who reside upon the missionaries’ | shipped 1681 individuals from his estates in 
premises, and are trained up under their eye; | South Uist and Barra, in Scotland, utterly des- 
and to 128 day schools, with 14,000 boys and | titute of proper clothing and bedding, many 
students, receiving a sound scriptural education, | children, nine and ten years old, not having a 
through the medium of the English language. | rag to cover them. The wife of the captain of 
Their efforts in female education embrace 354|one of the vessels in which they sailed, was 
day schools, with 11,500 girls, and 91 boarding | busily engaged during the voyage in converting 
schools, with 2,450 girls, taught exclusively in | old bread bags, canvas, and blankets into cover- 
the vernacular languages. ‘The Bible has been! ings for them. One man passed the inspection 
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at quarantine with no garment but a woman’s 
petticoat. The landlord of these unfortunate 
creatures had paid their passage and the emi- 
grant tax, but refused to bear any share of the 
expenses of their maintenance after they reached 
the wharf at Quebec, or of their conveyance to | 
those parts of Canada where they could procure | 
employment. Pity them as we must, their con- | 
dition, even after the hards ships they have under- | 
gone, is better anywhere than in their Highls und | 
home. They said many of them had subsisted, | 

for months previous to their embarkation, on | 
shell-fish and sea-weed picked up on the rocks of | 


DS’ 


BEVIEW. 


“ia have made as good a ow to them as 
“goods and chattels,” as any of our modern pat- 
riarchs of the South. They had not, however, 
the f face to institute such a claim. 

2. The Egyptians merely demanded that an 
equivalent for the “gold and silver and precious 
stones” which the Israelites had taken with them, 
| should be restored. This money the Israelites 
had felt justified in taking, on the ground of the 
labour which they had pe formed for the Egypt- 
| ians and for which they had never been requited. 

Their descendants were free to acknowledge, 
that on no other ground than this could they be 


their Island; thatthe ordinary wages of a laborer | justified in taking with them the money; and 
in South Uist was one pound of oat-meal per | | when sued, offered to reimburse the value of it, 
day, for which wretched pittance even constant | | provided they were paid for their father’s ser- 
employment was not to be found; yet, notwith- | vices. 


standing these incredible sufferings, the poor 
wretches were so much attached to their native | 
isle that many of them refused to embark for | 
America, and fled to the woods, whence they | 
were brought back by Col. Gordon’ s factors and | 
a body of police, and shipped in handcuffs. 

From Ireland, chiefly from Clare and Kerry | 
counties, 5971 persons were sent out by the poor | 
law unions and their landlords; most of whom 
received a small sum of money on their arrival | 
here, to enable them to reach their destination 
in Upper Canada or the States. 


INTERESTING FACT IN HISTORY. 


Bassuage in his history of the dispersion | Cork 


of the Jews, which is appended to “Jahn’s He- 
brew Commonwealth,” 
cumstance : 


| 


relates the following cir- looking farmer,” 


3. When the case was submitted to Alexander, 
he decided that the one claim was a fair set-off 
against the other. In this decision he decreed 
not only that the Egyptians had no right to 
their bondmen as property, but that THEY MIGHT 
NoT ENJOY their services without wages. This 
was the judgment of a heathen Emperor in the 
| early and darker ages of the world. Would that 
our Christian rulers and more enlightened judges 
would learn a lesson of equity from Alexander. 


PAYMENT OF LABOUR IN IRELAND. 

The subjoined case came before the magis- 
trates at Kanturk petty sessions this week. ‘The 
Examiner, which contains the report, 
while denying that the defendant, “a re spectable 
is a type of the same class in 
Ireland, is constrained to confess that it refers to 


‘‘Alexander the Great sent a colony of Jews to | the procecdings with feelings of the most intense 


people Alexandria, and he granted them equal | 
privileges with the Macedonians. 


|shame. And little wonder that it should. 


A 


It is said that | halfpenny per week for the wages of a labouring 


the Egyptians appeared before Alexander and | man must sound strange in English ears :— 


requested that the Jews might be forced to reim- 
burse the value of gold, silver and precious stones, 
which their ancestors had lent them at their de- 
parture from Egypt under Moses. The Jews al- 
lowed the justness of the claim of the Egyptians, 
and consented to pay them, provided, that they too, 
would satisfy their demands for the services of 
400 years which their fathers had rendered to 
the Egyptians. Alexander decided that the 
claims of the Egyptians and Jews balanced each 
other. The latter are so assured of the truth of 


« James Green (a respectable-looking furmer) 
was summoned by a wretched-looking man 
named Walsh for Is. 6d., for the hire of 18 
days’ reaping and saving the harvest. 

“ Walsh being sworn, deposed to his having 
worked 18 days, for which defendant agreed to 
pay him one penny per day. 

“6 Defendant.—Gentlemen, I deny it. Why 
should I agree to pay him a penny per day when 
I could get the best men in the country for that 
now? I have a witness that I agreed with him 


this tradition, that they perpetuate the memory | for one halfpenny per week, which I tendered 


of this deci sision by a yearly festival in the month | him, and he refused it. 


of March.” (Hodg. de vers. Gree. Lib. III. 
pars. 1, p. 221.) 


I now tender it to him 
again, in the presence of your honours.’ { De- 
fendant produced a well-filled purse, and offered 


In this piece of history there are several things | 6d. to poor Walsh, provided he had the ch: ange 


deserving of notice. 


(44d.) to give him, taking good care to hold it 


1, The Egyptians do not seem to have thought | fast.] 


of suing for damages which they might have al- 
ledged they sustained in the loss of their property, 
in the persons of the children of Israel. Yet their 
fathers before them for centuries had held these 
people as their slaves; and beyond all dispute 


“ Plaintif—‘ Why should I take it? He 
owes me Is. 6d., your Honour, and well I earned 
it. Whilst I was with him I was obliged to be 
up in the morning about 4 o’cloek to let the cows 


out of the sleeping field, and remain herding 
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them until the other men would come to their eS power and might as ever all omnipotent shall 
work, and used then to be obliged to work with ein aa 

them all day, and got nothing for my support but ee what can move me! if I lean my soul on 
a bit of dry Indian gruel. They used to give the| 

milk to the pigs ‘al calves before my face, and Where the palms of Afric gather up the tropic heats by 


! day, ‘ 
would not give me @ drop.’ ; Where the Jerboa and the Lion in their evening shadows 
‘«‘ Defendant endeavoured, in a very earnest play, 


speech, to convince the bench that a bargain was | Where the streams are coral bedded, and the mountains 


a bargain, and ought to be kept, and that he|  —_—_ gemm’d with gold, 
ought to get the benefit of his bargain. She is —— forth a treasure, human heart alone may 
“The bench fully concurred with Walsh, by aan 


: ; : : : Oil to pour on troubled spirits—seed to sow in barren 
decteeing for him the 1s. 6d. hire, with 8s. 6d. 


g : place— 
for loss of time and costs, and ordered the imme- | Soothing balm of consolation—knowledge of anointing 


diate issue of the warrant.” grace. 


“ Ethiopia and the Islands!” far away her missiomlies, 

From the sweet New England homestead, underneath 
GOSPEL MESSENGER. her native skies, 

ae . To Liberia's dark-browed children—Sierra Leone's strug- 
gling band— 

She has messages from Heaven. Guided by the Father’s 





** Behold I will send my messenger.’’—Mat. iii. 1. 


Dedicated to a service, high and holy, from above, 


Guided by the inward teachings of a Heavenly Father's hand 

love, , j a She is pointing out salvation—“ Christ has no partition 
Listening to the soft monitions whispered in her spirit’s wall, 

ear; We are children of one Father, and His love redeemed 
Answering to the call, like Samuel—lo! my Father, I us all.” 

am here! , < Poe 
Childlike in her meek submission His appointings to | 9! poten po — may hear it—sinking ’neath his 

fulfil ; ’ ’ 
Trusting on his strength for safety—she went forth todo In the North land, in the South land, streams of Gospel 















love may flow; 

Not a partial gleam—a star ray gilding but a single 
night, 

Was God s thought in His creation, when He said “ Let 
there be Light;”’ 

Not a single soul’s redemption, when that piercing ery 
went up, 

Eloi lama sabachthani—ere He drank death’s bitter cup. 


His will. 


Bearing up His ark of Promise, she, the weak, became 
the strong, 

In her heart a hymn of praising—on her lip a triumph 
song, 

“ Thou hast vanquished, oh my Saviour! Thou who bore 
my sins for me, 

Sanctify with Thy anointing, sacrifices made for Thee. 

As of old Thou led’st thy children—showing them the 
cloud by day, 


But a world-illuminating flood of radiance wes born, 
When the angels sang rejoicings o'er the earth’s baptismal 


: , morn; 
And by night the fiery pillar—so lead me on my way. And all souls were since created—and all souls are yet 
“IfI falter—if my heart be tempted by its doubts and to be— 


fears, 

If my eyes, to Heaven uplifted, see Thee only thro’ their 
lears, 

If the clinging of love's tendrils bind my thoughts to 
things of earth, 

And between me and my duty come the dreams of home 


Are partakers of redemption by that death on Calvary, 

That divine self-abnegation of the Holy Son of man som 

Thought sublime in its expansion! Theme beyond our 
finite scan. 


Oh! the human heart a temple for the Saviour’s love 


may be, 
and hearth, In all nations—in a!l climates—on the land, or on the 
Oh! have pity on me, Father! and if I should go astray, sea, 
Let Thy angels, Faith and Patience, point me to the | Sect or colour bars not entrance—only sin her watch 
nariow way. may set, 


Keeping Him without the portals till with dew his 
locks are wet; 

But he ceases not from calling— garnish and make clean 
for me, 


Drive away the money changers—in their place let 
angels be.” 


“ Clear before me let the shining of Thy holy light arise; 

Far behind me cast the shadow of my own poor saerif 2. 

Can I doubt? When | remember how the sea was cle‘t 
in twain, 

And a wall of waters rising, left a valley in the main, 

That thy people might pass over on the golden sanded 
path, 

So to sing their song of triumph—safe from the pursuer’s 
wrath ! 


Thro’ His instruments He calleth, humble tho’ they be 
and weak, 

That the deaf ears may be opened, and the sealéd lips 
may speak ; 

That the maimed may halt no longer—and the blinded 
eyes may see, 


And the lepers, healed and cleansed--glorifying God 


Can I fear? whenI remember, Thou didst feed them day 
by day, 

With thy manna, that like hoar frost round the tents of 
Israel lay ? 


shall be. 
In the wilderness wast with them—till their tarriance | [gnorance nd sin are blindness—but as morning after 
was oer? night, 


Sweetened Marah’s bitter fountain—opened Horeb's rock- 


ere Is the heart's regeneration—when God says “Let there 
ound door? 


be Light.” H. L. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. . 


The steamship Niagara,artived at Halifax on the 
4th, and the Europa 6n the 7th inst, bridting’Liver- 
pool dates respectively to 17th and 24th ult. 

EncLanp.—The near approach of the meeting of 
Parliament had given an impetus to the demand 
for a new Reform Bill. Meetings had been held at | 
Manchester, Leeds and other towns, to sustain Lord | 
John Russell in his efforts to improve the’ political | 
franchise. The London journals suggest various 
resources and modes of defence in case of invasion 
by France, and it is evident that much anxiety pre- 
vails on this subject. Flour and wheat had ad- 
vanced in price. Extensive exportations had been 
made to the North of Europe. 


| 


France.—The new Constitution was promulgated 
on the 15th ult. The President is to be a respon- 
sible Chief for ten years, and justice is to be dis- 

nsed in his name. He has the enactment of the 
lows and the right of pardoning. He commands 
the land and sea forces, declares war, makes trea- 
ties and appoints all public functionaries. 

The National Guards have been dissolved, and 
the posts formerly occupied by them are now 
guarded by the troops of tne Seine. 

By a late decree, the Orleans family cannot pos- 
sess property of any sort in France, and are bound 
to sell what they possess in one year. Another 
decree cancels Louis Philippe’s donation to his 
children, and appropriates it to other purposes. Its 
value is stated at 20,000,000 of francs. 

Numbers of political prisoners continued to be 
sent to Cayenne. A decree has been issued that, 
within three days the property of absconding in- 
surgents would be sequestered. 

Prussta.—Efforts had been made by the Court 

rty in Prussia to abrogate the Constitution, 
although the proposal to effect the restoration of the 
high monarckical principle had failed by a vote of 
127 to 123. 

Avstriu.—aA penal colony had been established 
in Hungary. This measure had excited strong in- 
dignation among the Hungarians, who had unavail- 
ingly remonstrated against it. 

Proposals.are in active preparation for a new 
Austrian loan to be effected in the foreign market. 


Liseria.—By way of Boston we ‘have Liberia 
dates to 12mo. 12th. Affairs at Grand Bassa were 
in a distressing condition. Grando, of the tribe 
called Fishmen, with 300 troops, and assisted by 
Prince Boyer of Tradetown, had made an attac 
upon Fishtown, which they sacked and burned, 
killing nine of the inhabitants. The entire Bassa 
country had joined the rebellion. They afterwards 
attacked Bassa Cove, but were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. No further depredations had been 
committed: The Législature was in session, and it 
was expected that it would adopt stringent measures 
to restore order and prevent the recurrence of simi- 
lar outbreaks. 


From THe Rio pe 1a PLratre.—General Duge- 
nio Garson, the principal candidate for the Presi- 
dency of Uragua, is deceased. 

A division of 1000 Orientals had embarked for 
Paragua to unite with the army under Gen. Urquisa. 
The Brazilian army was encamped on the Coloma. 

Domestic.—An order was adopted by the Mary- 
land House of Delegates, on the 2d inst., requiring 
the Committee on colored population to inquire 


all free negroes to hi 


REVIEW. 


reporting a bill to compel 
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Concress.—In the Senate, the House bills for the 
relief of American citizens lately pardoned by the 
Queen of Spain, and for the payment of the Mexi- 
can indemnity, were passed on the 2d inst. 

On the 3d, the bill to enforce discipline and pro- 
mote good conduct in the naval service, was order- 
ed to be engrossed. 

On the 4th, a bill grantirtg land to several of the 
States, for the relief of the indigent insane, was 
referred to a Select Committee. The bills provid- 
ing for an Indian Superintendent in California, to 
eutorce discipline onl eens good conduct in the 
navy, to change the times for holding U. 8. Courts 
in Virginia, and amending. the act authorizing the 
transfer of District Judges in case of sickness or 
other disability, were passed on the 4th. 

On the 5th, several reports from the Secretaries 
of War and of the Treasury were read and referred. 
The memorial of Alfred Guthrie, a practical en- 
gineer, submitting the results of investigations 
made by him into the causes of the explosion of 
steam-boilers, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. A resolution was adopted directing an 
inquiry into the propriety of providing for the outfit 
and salary of a Charge to Switzerland. 

A joint resolution appropriating ten thousand 
dollars for the employment of mechanics and Ja- 
borers upon the wings of the Capitol, provided the 
walls shal] not be carried up in dusuitable weather, 
was ordered to a third reading on the 6th inst. 

In the House, on the 2d inst., R. Goodenow made 
an unsuccessful effort to introduce a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Naval Affairs to in- 
quire into the expediency of abolishing the spirit 
rations, and increasing the pay of al! classes of en- 
listed men in that service. 

J. D. Doty introduced a bill to establish a public 
printing office, and providing for the employment 
of a Superintendent of public printing, which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
Staté of the Union. 

The Senate bill making Land Warrants assign- 
able, passed in the House on the 6th. 

On the 10th inst., Senator Cass made a speech 
advocating the propriety of a protest on the part of 
our government, against the interference of Russia 
with the contest between Austria and Hungary. 
He declared such a protest no departure from the 
. of keeping clear of entangling alliances with 

oreign nations. Yet he expressed his’ conviction 
that the United States are not prepared to maintain 
the rights of Hungary by war; and that the only 
influence we could exert was a moral, and not a 
physical one. 

Pennsytvanta Lectstatore.—A petition from 
the colored people of Philadelphia, remonstrating 
against the of a law preventing the immi- 
gration of colored people into the State, was read 
in the Senate on the 2d inst. 

The supplement to the act incorporating the 
Catawissa and Towanda Railroad Company, was 
passed on the 3d. 

In the House, on the 2d, a large number of peti- 
tions were presented from various parts of the State, 
for a change in the License Laws and the enact- 
ment of the Maine Liquor Law, 





